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Introduction 

The foremost fact about teachers' organizations nt the United 
States is their irrelevance in the national scene. Then futility in 
protecting the public interest and the legitimate vocatiofffy as- 
pirations of teachers is a national tragedy, much more dangerous 
to our democratic institutions than the excessive power wielded 
by such familiar bogeys as "Madison Avenue," ' Labor Bosses," 
captains of industry, military high brass, and the like. Because 
their organizations are weak, teachers are -without power "power 
is exercised upon them to weaten and to corrupt public edji^a- 
tion. s % — • 

* — Myron Lieberrhan, 

The Future of'Pubhc Education 



i, 



has been more than two decades since Myronlaeberman made the 
above observation Two decades ago I began teaching junior high 
school in Michigan. During the^iVe years I taught between 1959 and 
1965; I came to feel the organizational teacher powerlessness that 
Lieberman so* perceptively described. Indeed, in my first yearof teach- 
ing, I invited the state president of the Michigan Federation of Teach- 
ers to meet with 10 teachers at a clandestine meeting in the basement of 
my parents' home 

* When the superintendent .heard of the meeting-^evidently one of 
his spies had been at our basement meeting — he said a teacher's union 
would come into the district over his deadt>ody. Thus, if I had been, 
asked to prepare this paper 20 years ago, I would have spoken of op- 
pressive teacher working conditions, shamefully low teacher wages, 
teacher exclusion from the decision-making prdtess, administrative 
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(U'S|x)tisni, and \imlnn anii-unioiiisrn. % but I would also ha\e noted 
ihf then buigeonim* teathei union movement , 

Jf someone had (old me 20 wars ago dun the National tdiication 
\ssociation (NF \j would rcmuw m hool .iilinimMiaiuis from hawug 
am political influence within du ojgamzarfon and would be c nine one 
of t|ke laigest iud( pendent unions in ih< nation, I would haw said Tdid 
nojheliew in political or educational muat les I he NhA in l%0did 
not e\en beliew in bargaining ighls for teachers Vet, before, the dele- 
gates at the 1977. NF A comention in Minneapolis, John R>m, then 
presidents XF.Vckx biretl "We intend to ha\e a federal eollee ti\e bar- 
gaining law and we intend to haw it j'ust as soon as possible. And if 
Congress wanjs i* off its baeJs on this subjec t, the\ had better get with 
,ft This from [he leader of an organization that in theeailv 1960s 
found collect i\e bargaining abboirent and whose attacks on teacher 
unionism were strikingK similar to the anti-Iaboi huis of Ihe National 
Association of Manufacturers £ 

* Iodas, an>one familial with the politics of education knows that 
/the American Federation of I eac hers (AF I ) and the NKA, the two 
largest teacher unions, are indeed highh significant political forces 
within the 'hatiemal educational community J be change has been 
swift and at times quite dramatic, although 1 think i't is woijh i/oting 
that in the 1077 National Soc ut\ foi the S*lucl> of Education Yearbook, 
The Vohtns of Fdmation, there is little mention of teacher organ na- 
tions and eertamh no serious analssisof the impac t of teac her organi- 
zations on thegcnernanceofoui sc hools Indeed, in preying this fast- 
back. I was strut k b\ the ge*ne ral absence of arry detailed account of the 
remarkable rise and growing influence of teacher unions within the 
educational power struc lure Joel Spring's recent book Ameruan hdu- 
(ation (Longman's, 1978) is one of.the few I ran across that demotes a 
full chapter to teac her unions within the context of the political forces 
affecting the genernance and control of American education 

. Kactly wh\ did teac her, unions emerge to challenge the funda- 
mental genernance structure of public education*' Mow powerful haw ' 
teacher unions become in the last decade"' Whose primary interest do 
unions promote^ lias collet tiw bargaining sen ed to significantly alter 
the balance of powef in Icjeal school s\steins : Is there an\ difference be- 
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t*veen the poliiKaljiimn cxenised al the local. Mate, and national 
levels b% it a< her unions- If so, u Ii.il arc the ( haia< lei islh s of these dil- 
feience^ When I first began rm leachei organizing as a union uW- 
sentaiive, land main of im founei colleagues weie com moil umi\ns 
. wen- a tone for improving education and for lefonmng the etKua- 
tional power suuc lure Aielcadier unions a foreefor ( haifge KxW'Are 
leacher unions todav still outside of the edeu ational power structure"- 
lo respond In ih<\se questrons requires that I discuss first what^I 
lernj the old eehuational power sti uc lure I hen I will turn to the emer- 
gence of teacher unions (l s a 'driving political fence in the l%0s. and 
_ fmaliv I will focus on collective bargaining in the context of teae her 
political-access and influence In ihewone ludm« see lion I wili\ugue 
that, nalionalh , teae her unions aie no longer ir r< 1< a ant and powerless. 
^ lather then have become powerful members of the ruling governance 
* sink titre in Vmrriean edue ation hu luded uithisse ( tion w ill l>-a Ijnrf 
discission of leather organization ideolog\ 
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The Old Educational Power Structure 

By the powerful we mean, of course, 0ose who are able to realize t 
their will, even if others resist it. No one, accordingly, can be 
truly power ml unless he has access to the commaiid of major in- 
stitutions, fot it is over these institutional means of power that 
the truly powerful are, in the first instance, powerful. 

— C. Wright Mills 
The Power Elite 

In Who Controls A meruan Education, James Koerner concluded that 
the NEA was part of the educational establishment because it was essen- 
tially a conservative organization principal!} interested in maintain- 
* ing the status quo. But the NEA, at the time, was controlled b> school 
administrators," superintendents, and some college education profes- 
sors He noted, for instance, ". . thCprofessional educator for years has 
disenfranchised the teacher in the teacher's own organization, and the 
\oice of the NEA has therefore been the voice of the establishment." 2 
nils' teacher disfranchisement and administrative dominance led 
Apr activists to characterize the NEA as a "company union." The im- 
portant point to underscore is that until the mid-1960s the NEA did not 
actively serve to promote the desires and interests of the largestnumber 
of its paid membership— classroom teachers In short, the NEA'sown 
political structure effectively barred the participation of its major con- 
stituency. 

When Koerner made this observation, he*did not include the AFT as 
being a member of-the educational establishment. At this period the 
AFT, a small organization compared tf> the NEA, tvas taking swipes at 
that elusive body known as the educational establishment, but, on a 
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national level in the eailv ]%(K (cache is weie politicalh at the vcrv 
fnn^t- of the educational pown structure 

\l the local \v\v\ the situation was not muc h different In one of the 
first i!"ix>rtjnl studies done-on teac hei organizations in five cities. 
Man Rosenthal found that educational powei still resided with 
mavors. school boards, and superintendents The old .power stiuctuic 
held sw a\, and u\u her organizations weie, bv and large, e\( lutjfd from 
the dec lsion-makmg process 

\hhoutrh effective in lohhving at Washington, DC. and state c apitols, 
kmc tiers were politic a!l\ miinohile m hu al state districts througfiout th( 
njtion \s comrnumtN based inure si groups, tcachd organizations weVe 
practiculh irrelevant to the decisional processes of local public educa- 
tion 1 

Ralph .Kimbiough* in one of his earlier studies aigueel that 
businessmen as an occ upatronal group repre sented tlie single most im- 
portant influence at the informal level. of the power structure in local 
school chstnVls "As 1 a consequcne e," Kimbrough said, "of their 
superior status, businessmen exercise the greate st effec t upon and often 
dominate educational* policy in the nation "« Indeed, he concluded, 
teachers, boards, or superintendents were rare!> a part of the cominu- 
nity power structure 1 at the top level 

The old educational power structure can he traced to the form of 
puhhe school governance structure that e\ f ol\ed between 1 900 and 
1420 I will not gointoanv great detail as to how this politic al struc tur<* 
emerged Others have- dealt adequately with the topic.' 1 Nonetheless, it 
would he appropriate' to sumpiajize die historical highlights 

In an effort to combat the evils of ward politics and the patronage 
svstem that prevailed in urban centers at the turn ohthe centurv, 
reform- muide*(T progressive's searght alternatives to the way cities were 
then run and" governed Public school governance also received the at- 
tention of the progressives It was an era when law and prder, control 
ancf punctuality effrc ie nc> and business management tec hniques were 
being stressed 

To counter the influenc e of political rnac h ines, w h rch w ere based i n 
part on immigrant and t working-c lass constituencies, progressive 
erities pushed fcjr three important sc hool reforms. 1) removal of schex^ls 



fiurn the woil^l of politics, 2) pioft ssionali/ation ( >f education, with 
authoritv com cntiated at the top of the ^Juiul hie iaie liv , aniM) te- * 
nigam/ation of boards of edue adon Com ( ntrat,u>Xof powei at the top 
aruk board reoigam/ation pio.ided a structure ttVat inoiniouslv in- 
fluenced the contiol of public si hools ProfesNumali/at ion gave use to 
school bureaucracies, ami tin poweyMomakc critical poluv decisions 
was furjclanie ntallv vested in the supei inte nde in > helm ational poln v 
would be dec ided at the top anil then imposed and oi handed dow n to 
classroom teachers, who u ire at the bottom of I lit pvr'am'id I he vast 
gap Ik lv\ ee ii the salar 11N of si hool administrator s and those of teai he rs 
evt n todav ian be attributed to t he manner in v\ hn hpolitiio-c 1 author it v 
was alloc ated under this model 

The outcome' of board reorganization te nded to remove woiking- 
c lass people from participating as me minis of boards of education 
BcmhIs bee aim dominated bv profe ssionals, busine ss leaders, e lite i iti- 
/eils, and in genctal i e prese nte ih middle - to uppe r -e Kiss values. Si hool 
board inembeiship and struituie had implitations for the political 
status of teachcls within the educational power structure Board . 
meinbeis, ffii the 1 most pan, shaied the value svstem Which stressed a" 
* "top-down" form of gov er name structure I bus tiae hers as a col!e< - 
tive e nt it \ we le not t on side red dec i sic in makers w ithm this poll tic al ar- 
rangement Quite the ioniiai>, leacheisWeie cxpcited to be bcl^olcjen 
to the piofessjonal educational leade r of the 1 school s>stem, the supei- 
intcnAent I.aureiur lannac cone, m deC^ibmg the outcome 1 of the 
progressive reform. eia r which he labels the 1 "fust revolution" in the 
politics of education, states «. 

% l he re form doc nine is a thoroughgoing apologia for puvvel of the strong 
aclmirnsiiauvi state, cspeciallv in its belief in the ^ieunal c onipe'teticeof 
the professional (oven the eloemne. of neutral coin^rcncv anchhe in- 
c leased training of educators, it wasinev liable that sc hool administrators 
wcjuld acquire greater control civil the poluv svsteni ft 

What the eailv progressives c reated was a h ici are hie al model plac- 
ing the loc us of authont) in the superintetidc iu v ,and t lie supermte nd- 
eruv eve ritualls emerged as one of the c ontrolhng institiitions in local 
s< hooj eirstru ts Hits mode of governance did not allow for the 1 eo/iVc - 
~ ttirfrnttn ipation of teac hcis in the governance of schools. In citing (he % 
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important ( of the, supmni< lult m \ , 1 am not owi looking tlu gum th 
and politual iiiflucnu of the laigri s< hool )4nn am uk \ [ his multlh . 
lain of school mana^c'iiu'iTi lias t>frt*u-w*K'ci! as one of tlu majoi im- 
pediments lo si hool lefoim " Kipial Ii important, tin sot ial i lass maki- 
up of si hool boards and tlu jdenlogi of board tn< minis leinhmed tin 
piiaitml niod( I ofsihottlgoiemame, \s hit ti assigned iea< heis toa sub- 
set i tent lole in school poli(\ foi iii.nioii 

I eaiheis, thru, paianhiasnij; C. Wnght Mills, had Tittle command 
oiei the inajoi institution for ninth th< \ uotktd. theitfoie thei uen 
w unable to tealr/e then will 
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The, Spinnings of the Challenge 



bviously, the educational political power structure just described 
was intact long before the 1960s, when teachers were beginning to be a 
significant political force. However, it would be misleading to suggest 
that teacher groups were completely inactive before that time. Teacher 
tenure laws, a(ademic freedom cases, and lobbying efforts to improve 
salary and retirement benefits were pushed by state teacher organiza- 
tions. During the depression, for example, the Chicago Teachers 
Union^ed a militant demonstration against the banks. From 1942 to** 
1959 there were over 100 teacher strikes in the country. 8 While the NEA 
certainly w as under the dominant influence of consen ative educators, 
the organization served as an important national force in shaping cur- 
riculum proposals, developing the modern high school, and influenc- 
ing the standardifatibn of teacher training in the country. * The teach- 
ing profession gained some benefits from these actions, but as far as 
being considered a serious challenge to the educational establishment, 
collective teacher political activities remained rather sporadic. 

Why did the teacher revolt occur in the 1960s andnotearlier?JVhi!e 
the evidences not conclusive, I will offer several suggestions as to why 
teacher influence was kept in check. Within the NEAitself, a reorgani- 
zation occurred in 1921 at the national level that concentrated power in 
the hands of school administrators and the NEA staftS^This lasted 
until the 1960s when the NEA* came under control of classroom 
teachers with a contemporary urban orientation. ^ 

One might have expected some spin a off in the teaching profession 
as a result of the massive organizing drives conducted by the Congress 

o 
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of Industrial Organisations (CIO) during the late 1930s and v\it\\ 
1940s In fact, their were main teachers within the ranks of the AH 
who strongly identified with the activities of the CIO But the AFI was 
having us ou n internal struggles between factions siding with the CIO 
and those w ho supported the more < onsen am e approac h of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (AFL), with which the AFT was ^filiated. 
However, the central dash (entered around communist influence 
within the Apr Between 1935 and 1942 this issue wracked the organi- 
zation, eventually resulting in the expulsion of three AFT locals, in- 
cluding the big influential Teachers Tnion of the Cit> of New York, 
which later joined the CIO When the three locals were expelled, the 
APT lost some of its most skilled organizers, theoreticians, intellec- 
tuals, and liberal thinkers— all at a critical stage in American labor 
history The APT really mounted no nationally successful organizing 
effort until the 1960s 

F<UM^ng World War II, Cold War policies as related to internal 
sec uri^rad a ( hilling impac t on teat her organizing efforts During the ' 
McCarthy period, feaT of being labelled a communist or a communist » 
dupe discouraged many social and political actmtists, including 
teachers, from engaging in open (onflict with the political power 
structure For many, dissent that challenged the power structure was 
viewed as a communist conspirai v to undermine the Arnern an way of 
life Also, there was a teacher loyalty to the prevailing relationships 
between teac her organizations and sc hoof administrators, particularly 
among a significant numbe r of NEA members. In fae t, when I was or- 
ganizing in the early 1960s, there was a strong anti-union sentiment 
among many teachers. 

Thus, as the 1960s approached, those analyzing the educational 
power structure judged kmc her unions impotent But this was not to 
last for long Teachers, like many other workers, were becoming rest- 
less and disenchanted with the impenetrable school bureaucracies. In 
What's Happened to Teacher? Myron Brenton.yiptured a prevailing 
teacher sentiment regarding the growth of the school bureaucracy and 
impersonalization of the schools' 

teachers have become mass production workers on an educational as- / 
sernblv line, removed from ibe source of powers and alienated from ihe 
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institution that employs thctn, somewhat the was a fat ion worker is 
a!t< ii.hi d from the plant that pa vs. his wages hot w ith whu h ht feels )itt!( 
sense of identification 11 

It is worth noting the tunc (jaiallel bftumi the teac her revolt and 
the burgeoning civil rights movement of the 1960s Indeed, Ainciu a as 
a nation appealed Jo Ik in revolt— students on the campus and m the 
classroom, women m then homes and in the w oik force. and blacks in 
the cotton fields of the South and ghettos of the North We had moved 
fiotn the silent generation of the 19")0s to the prott st dec adt of the 1960s 

o 

Revolt Begins 

Not surprisingly, the teacher revolt began in the urbane enters w ith 
the Tinted Federation of. Teachers (ITT), an affiliate of the AFT in 
New York Citv. leading the* battle The New York City teacher collc<- # 
live bargaining ele/c t ion in 1961 was one of the landmark educational 
events yi the last, 20 years From there the AFT launched a national 
c ampaign^to secure bargaining rights Bargaining was to become the 
politic al toed (<it breaking up the existing educational pow erstiucture. 
Within a few slmtty ears, teachers 'had won bargaining rights in 
Detroit. Chicago, Miiv^^kee. Baltimore, Newark. Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Washington. {XC , and countless numbers of smaller 
c ities Most of the citv campaigns vYttre waged and won by AFT affili- 
ates, and, importantly, the Industrial l^cm^Department (Il T D)of the 
A \FL-ClIO, then headed by Walter Reuther. provided some of the 
necessary funds to support some'of these bargaining elections. For 
example, the AFT.afuhatc spent approximately $250,000 in the col- 
lective bargaining election held in Washington, DC in 1967. 

Fhis AFF organizing activity had an impact on NEA. Bargaining 
campaigns intensified the rivalry between NEA and AFT as each 
sought to capture the votes of classroom teachers. Outside pressure, 
stemming from the AFT's national bargaining campaign and internal 
pressure from urban-oriented members of NEA's Department of Class- 
room Teachers, led to drastic policy shifts by the NEA. These shifts 
were so extensive that by the beginning of the 1970s the NEA no longer 
opposed barj? awing or teac her strikes. Further, organizational changes 
resulted in classroom teachers assuming dominant authority on the* 



NFA board of eliree tors loda\, the NFA is led h\ .1 ujungcxcdiliv^ 
ycretar\ who panic ipated in the bargaining mo\errunt m Michigan, 
one of the first states to haw a ( ornprehensne bargaining statute 
covering teachers Asa result of NKA and \Vl effor ts. bargaining has 
become widespread B> 1081, bargaining was mandated in 11 states 

Indeed, the differences between the NKA and \FT became so 
blurred that national merger discussions \\vr\ initiated Although 
^mergers were consummated at the state le\el in New York (uhu h was 
later dissolved) and at the local level in Los Angeles, Flint <Mu higan), 
and New Orleans, toda\ a national merger still appears to be several 
\ears awa\ While this fastbac k does not consult r the merger issue and 
tire problems suuounding the establishment of a single national teae ti- 
ers union, it is important to be ar in mind the pote ntial political unph- 
cations such a uniting of the AFTand NKA might haw on the future of 
American politics. 

Nationally the \F\ ancLNKA are no longer powerless organiza- 
tions For example, the delegates at the national 1981 NKA c omentum 
approved an ope rating budget of$7 \ 1 million, for a membership of 1 7 
million The AFT. wlnle much smaller, had grown to 580 thousand 
members In 1981, and Us president, Albert Shanker, holds an impor- 
tant \ice president position on the national AFL-C.IO executive 
council Such statistics confirm that these teacher organizations are 
hardlv irrelevant to the national scene. But. what do the) 'mean in 
regard to a redistribution of power within the educational power 
stnu tore ' Some answers can be found by examining this new thrust of 
teacher unions at the national, state, and local levels. 
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Emergence of Collective Bargaining 



hen one thinks of the emergence , of teacher organizations as a 
potent political force, images come to,niind of striking teachers 
walking a picket line, or a newspaper, headline proclaiming that a 
teachers' strike was 'avoided through alf-night negotiations Such 
images correctly associate contemporary teacher .unions with collec- 
tive bargaining, and bargaining is the mechanism teache^unions have 
employed to alter the balance of power at the local level. In their study 
on the impact of bargaining in public education, Crprles'Perry and 
Wesley Wildman found: 

* < 
Bargaining in education has had a definite impact on working 
conditions, traditionally conceived, the teacher personnel codes and 
manuals of school systems are.being modified and rewritten jointly in 
negotiations by teacher organizations .and school administrators 

In "policy" and "professional" areas, too. bargaining has gained for 
teachers a voice, if not control, in matters hitherto reserved exclusively to 
board and administrators 12 

As ajTSultof this pow er achieved at the bargaining table, the collective 
voice of the teachers has become a critical factor in educational policy 
making. Indisputably, collective bargaining alters the decision* 
making process in local school districts, especially in the allocation of 
Finances, and in imptoving working conditions. A good contract 
reduces the possibility of unilateral decision making by the adminis- 
tration and the school board and gives the teacher union a partnership 
role in educational policy making. 

It is beyond the scope of this fastback to explore in detail thptotal 
impact teacher bargaining is having in school districts across the 
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countrv Nevertheless. I believe there is suffmehl ev idence to offer some 
tentative remarks regarding the genera I, impact lh.n teacher negotia- 
tions have had on the educational power structure during the last 
decade a 

The overriding issue at the l<xal level is vvhat areas can teacher 
unions negotiate at the bargaining table In labor parlance this is 
referred to as the scope of bargaining Prior to winning bargaining 
rights, teachers had no sav in the cjbign and location of school 
buildings, financing education, equalization of educational 
opportunity si/e and scheduling of c lasses, pure hase of equipment, 
training of teachers, staff developme nt, grouping of students, or cur- 
riculum development With the advent of bargaining, however, teach- 
ers now have a voice in some of these areas a's well as ( tn many other 
area*. 

Initiallv. teacher unions bargamcV for improved salaries, fringe 
benefits, ami workmgcoiiditions I'he pt\ideni of the Chic ago Teac ti- 
ers Tmons, \FY Local 1, voiced the prevalent 1 v lew held In union 
Jeaders and bv most of the rank and file 

Salaries arc (he fusi thing I warn lo^et die highest salaries in thecoun- 
trv I hen we cm work on c lass sue M 

\s a former union organi/er. I can testifv that improved salaries were 
indeed the pnmarv concern in the earlv dav s of collec live bargaining* 
Still, teacher unions did pi ess bevondsalarv and working conditions in 
their negotiations Manx scholars of labor relations have noted the 
chstinctlv different emphasis of teacher union demands compared to 
private sec tor unions. 

» 

I here is a marked broadening in the sfOi>c of negotiations for .public 
sc hool te.ic hers w hen c omparecj^th \ muallv an\ other c lassific anon of 
employee, public »or private Hi is w ideh .recognized thai the stains of 
teachers .is professionals gives them a legitimate concern as to educa- 
tional objec u\es and professional standards 14 

The former president of the ART, Dav idSelden, often c haracter 
the APT first as a union concerned with traditional ecoriom 
mands. secojid, as an educational organization concerned with 
lion.il issues, arifl third, as a social reform organization 
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Bu*t the scope of negotiable areas it mains uneven aeiuss the 
((xiiur\ Souk states haw statutes pc limiting a broad mu ipit taiion of 
scope, whde^tn others tht si opt is inuth mote restrictive, cspec tallv 
with respect lu negotiating educational poluv Conn dec isions and 
labor re lalions board de c isions. how t rt veal an twit* idt rung si opt 
of bargaining art as Kvtnwhtrt the scopt apptarsto be limited, unions 
have been suttessfuljn expanding tht areas of negotiations Bui as 
H C Hudgins points out. there are some restrictions 

When school hoards haw negotiated omits haw ruled ihat a resolution 
of iht items cannot Ik in c onflu t u ith existing lawsoi u i(h managerial 
prerogatives, that is, with tht polio -making function of the lx;ard y 

But he (hen acids 

I he legal ilefmitum of (xilitrl^not patenth tleai In spite of this, 
teat he r organizations haw clear h become greatt r parme rsor adw isaries 
in dee isnm making ht w t r umlatt ral dt c isions art Ix mg made bs si hoot 
boards h see rns like 1\ Hit re rna\ be t \ t n ft \\ t r sue h dec isions in the sears 
ahead lh * 

s 

kxpansion of the scope of negotiable afeas is, t)f course, resisted by 
st hwol boards and administrators, for it is \ tewed a.s an ent roac hment 
on the ir aejttiority to make poluy. However, few would deny that col- 
lee liw bargaining has alte red in some fashion the educational d<\ i- 
sion-inaking proce ss in sc hool distnc ts Of cowse, not ail local teac her 
unions are as powerful as the l T FI in New York City, which was able to 
kill an expt nrnental program in tht Oct an Hill-Brow nswlle chsinc t in 
Brooklvn, and not all unions are able to negotiate sue h t omprehensive 
t on tracts as the 1 TFT. However, we must not make the mistake of 
equating the I 'FT w ith teat her unions nationally To be sure, the l T FT 
has been a pat est tte r and often abarometef. Nonetheless, w hen we look 
beyond teat lie r, unionism in New York Cu> r we find some unions that 
have welcomed community school experiments Also, we must recog- 
nize that ft w unions have achieved t ontrae ts that mate h the rhetoric of . 
tht ir bargaining demands. With the c urre nt ec onomic crime h, teacher 
unions, even including the WW have not been sue cessful in present- 
ing massive loss of teat hei jof)s at the lot al lev el The state of Ohio is a 
perfee t *e xarnple of a state where unions have been unable to prevent 
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loss of job\ 01 thet losing of s( hoolv * hi< h r (suited in teat hers losing 
thru salaries (or a penod of time ~ 

fr.it her urnuns ha\e also been haul hit fj\ inflation, by the fi- 
nancial plight of out tines', and b\ cjec lining eniollnieim. As thet uun- 
tr\ enteiedapeiiodof high imcinpJm ment and ck-t lining real incomes, 
it lH (amcMiojcdiffi(iilif(,i feac>istowmbigsaIan im reases< m spite 
of tolletme bargaining M\ (mninicu ohe.ithei tontratts suggests 
Umc heis haw altered the. hal.mt eof pow'er | )V sec unnga degieeol ac c ess 
to the policymaking piotess 17 Nonetheless. I would hesitate to con- 
clude thai unions, as some haw claimed, ha\e gene rall\ athie\edan\- 
jhmg near dominant control 

I he toniutiual agreement in Omaha, foi insumte. will he quite 
different from tfie one in Detroit Cciiiii.ii in in areas which ha\e had 
bargaining rights for longer pei iods of tune w ill umtiast sharpK with 
thosr^nd state like California where bargaining has been permitted 
onk in recent^ \eais Contracts in southern states tend trt differ mark- 
edly fiom those* 'in "the eastern states, a reflection of the South s past 
resistance to unionism In short . there^ is no monolithic \FA or AIJV 
d national influence that somehow msuies the c ontrolling authoritv/of 
k teacher unions at the bargaining table. I T mil systematic research is 
doV.'I think out kuowlecige and understandings of teac her union in- 
fluent e within the c ontext of the loc a! educ ation.il power struc tore will 
remain largely impressionistic We need in-depth studies that analy/e 
all the dimensions of school board-teacher union relationships 

Vlthough teacher unions' major emphasis is on bargaining in local 
sc hool distnc ts, thev h.ne not neglec ted other politic al ac tn ities. I hc\ 
engage in local publics, particularly school board elections, and as 
* school financing becomes more a state function, unions are likely to 
become increasingly active in state legislative campaigns. 

I ocal political ac lion by teac her unions is in fnanv ways a holding 
ac turn, often -intended to pre\ ent elec tion.of opeiiiy anti-urnon candi* 
^ dates. There is little evidence to suggest that th> election of union- 
backed school board members leads to lasting union influence among 
boauls c>f education Certainly, union-backed candidates may' have 
some sympathies 01 even allegiance to* the union, but there is no guar- 
antee this will be the case We need more research on the effects of 



teac her politu al ac lion ix fore any ( on< rete ( one lusions ( an be draw n 
Obviously, unions hopt thenVfforts will provide a incut sympathetic 
board • 

While electoral politics is not the mamsta\ of union power at the 
school thsirut level, unions may dejive important benefits from sup- 
porting pblitu al candidates for the state legislature. 

At the state level both NKA and AFT affiliates have lobbied in- 
tensely for the passage of strong collective bargaining statutes, in- 
creased stale financial support to s( hool distruts, teacher retirement 
plans, and other rduc ational measures that are likely to have an impact 
on (tat hers Of i nurse, teach ei unions don't limit themselves to only 
these kinds of traditional lobbving activities In 1973 the New Jeisev 
Education Association dt monstiated its politic. d muscle by sutcess- 
fully pic venting the reappointment of Carl Marburger for a second 
term as Nt w Jersey Commissioner of Educ ation Another indie ation of 
teac hei union political action is that the AFI arjd the NKA spent more 
money in the 1971 California t lection than any other single interest 
group and were second only to the oil mdus(i) in total spending 

It should be -pointed out that until ih(»)i<heni of bargaining, the 
NKA hatt strong' state affiliates but weaker local affiliates State NEA 
affiliates remain strong today, but their pcjjrtnal strength varies from 
state to state. Indeed, some state NKA affiliates separate themselves 
from offic lal national NT A stances Even though the NEA supports the 
right to strike and the passagFftf a ntit tonal collet live bargaining law, 
soine^ southern and rural state- affiliates oppose these positions State 
\^ AFI affiliates on the other hand have not been as strong^as rheir NEA 
counterparts because local autonomy is emphasized in the AFI . AFT 
affiliates, as a result of their affiliation w i ill the AFL-CIO, often relied 
on tho lobbying support of labor groups^yhe sime>capitaE 



I he. advent of batgainmg^contnbuted jfnhe growth of state AFT 
organizations Local affiliates of both the APT and the NEA turned to 
tfieir slate organizations for resources and experienced staff who could 
offer guidance in the actual conduct of negotiationsfFusther„pressure 
for passage or. revision of bargaining statutes led AFT locals to give 
stronger support to their state? Organization. Local AF T units, while 
maintaining a working relationship with the AFL-CIO, began to see 
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the need fpr a stronger independent lobbying resource in the state 
capital ; ^ 

As state gowinments take on greatei financ lal control of public 
education, there is the possibilits that statewide bargaining <oulcl 
emerge since bargaining is* likely to follow the source of re\enue 
I'moiis'lo date have not expressed any strong desire for statewide bar- 
gaining, parrrlularly in states where there are bargaining agent af- 
filiates of both the NKA and AFT Vet unions in some areas ha\e ex - 
penmented wjth the conceutof regional bargaining, souie hau* agreed 
not to settle until all unrf>i\s within a gften jurisdiction ha\e signed 
/agreements We also base seen statewide tea< her strikes* m Florida and 
Delaware I'his -could be a prelude Yo statew ide bargaining. 

CertamK statewide bargaining; should it materialize , might sig- 
m'Fiftinth alter t he-base of the local educational fMnvctstruc ture If this 
<lrd happen, state ty<c Ijer organizations, slate legislatures, and statede- 
partmenti of education would likely become much more p<Afcil. 

\t l by national kwl teacher unions are mo\ ing beyond trau^Emal 
educational politics In 197b and again in 1980, the NKA endorsed 
Imiim Carter for the V S Presidency The v\FT already had do^e so 
when rt backed Senator George McGo\ern for President "in 1972. Con- 
gressional candidates ha\c also receded financial and other support 
from both the NFA and AFT 

Fhe two national unions de\ote considerable time and funds to 
lobbying efforts, much 'as any cither special-interest group does in 
Washington Lobbyfhg by the AFT and NEA was largely responsible 
for the establishment 6f leac Her (enters Both organizations have 
lobbied intensely against the tuition tax credit bill While their politi- 
cal action is on thense, neither organization has been able too\er<«me 
the power struc ture that opposes a national collectne bargaining bill, 
that opposes general md to states and local districts rather than cate- 
gorical grants, or that opposes more financial support to'deteriorating 
school systems. - s 

To some extent organizational differences between the AFT and 
\ T F!\ prec hide a united front on some of these issues. For example, the 
AFT ^opposed the creation of a cabinet-le\el department" of education, 
while life NF'A is a strong advocate of such a measure, They were 
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on <MJ^J>u< ^nics of the ttakke it w ist disi 1 1 iiuiki I ion ( asc. u ilh iht 
AFT support mi t> Bakkt\and t\u ■ Nt A bat king the I'niwisitv of(-ali- 
foima I he\ haw even been divided met a national bargaining lull 
the U'Tw.ints lunhus mt hided uiuli i tin National I.aboi Relations 
\<l, .the \F \ would piefei a se parate statute governing public 
emplovees * 

Histoiitallv . tin \Y I has* tut n' « iiusult icil mure It ft of tentei tlian 
the \KA on so< lal and politual issues In pan this hasfx't u altiihuted 
to Af T's affiliation w 1 1 h oigani/t d laboi, u hit h sonu (onteiul has in- 
fluenced the At V in adopting a btoadei social outlook, Jt>el Spmig 
suggests, (or example, that tin \FT lias a w idei sot lal \ ision than the 
NT A He indnates that AFT s "Fducaie piogiani and olhei goals 
represent ( oiu ei ns that go In voiid salai u s and unikuig i conditions to' 
n&ftde shaping the basu slimline of Anient an education Yet he 
goes on to sa\ that "while all major goals cir the AFI ate linked to 
either gent lal school polu\ issues 01 tin national ec ononis , they an all 
designed to protec t and improve te at liets' salaries and wt lfare and to 
intitase leather tonttol t)f etlutation Sut h goals are not thssimdar 
to the SlS\ I would disagiee soinew hat with Spring's assessment of the 
two organizations I don't think tin polituaf differt ines between the 
NFA and AFT art as sharplv divergent as lie implies For instate, the 
NT A at its 1977 convention it af fumed its support for the F.qual Rights 
Amendment, full mtegtation'of sthuols, fan hogging, one man-one 
vote prrntiple, higher quaint in television programming with less 
emphasis on violent e, aid to migrant workt is, as well as passing a reso- 
lution tailing upon leathers to suppojt the bovtott of J* P Stevens 
produc is Sut h goals replevin a bioadenrng of XKA social goalsaHuia 
market! departure fiom past »piactrces 

To he sure, asSpiing point? out, NFi^sj^eater diversity in mem- 
bership uivrffus the organization from aihieving a tonstnsus about 
political and sot tal issues Nonetheless, the fat t that AF T is assot lateti 
with the AFI .-CIO does not necessarily mean its goals are that rnuth 
more 1 1 html than the- NF.A While there are strong emotional differ- 
ent esoverthe BakketAW, for instance, the fact is the AFT took a stance, 
in this case that was widely opposed by a number of liberal groups in 
the .country . Fqual opportunity and jobequUy remain major sotial 
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issues ici [*• KsoKrd h\ ihis sen iet\ , and the A> I s posit ion is \ lowed bv 
man> as representing a mainlriiaiitr(A(Iasspiiiilr fi rauhrc»x|>(wt>r 
minority groups ^ 

Still, whatever their different es, one thing is 'dear. The NKA and 
\I- 1 at the national level arc iik hided in that^oition of the educa- 
Uon.il |Hmer struuuie uhuh lobbies vigorous!? on behalf of educa- 
non M A and \FI are pumarih concerned with teac hen welfare . 
lyaies. ahhough both certainh are imulvedm promoting issues and 
causes tliat transcend immediate teac her interests. 

' . • X 
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s there a general teacher union ideology? I think there is Teacher 
unions, now having achieved a, modicum of influence, have not re- 
vealed any great interest in questioning the Ideological and political 
Toundations of the educational power structure. 
Mario Fantini has stated the case this way 

Teachers 1 unions are now placed in a situation in which (hey must 
defend the system as adequate, needing only extra mone^v to improve 
Since they wield much of the power within the public schools, they find 
it increasingly easy to dismiss any reform proposal that fundamentally 
alters the status quo. 20 ^ 

Teac her unionism ideology, then, can be said to be based on reform- 
ism and protectionism. For example, teacher unions have accepted the 
student deficit theory — the general premise underlying federal com 
pensatory education programs for the poor and minority students. 
Organizationally;, the NEA and AFT hold viewpoints in this area 
similar to the American Association of School Administrators, the 
American School Board Association, the Department of Education, 
and a number of educational researchers. Such a point of view finds 
little fault with the educational structure or the educational programs 
being provided disadvantaged students. On the contrary, the fault is 

*$een to rest primarily with the youngster and the family, without taking 
intoafcepunt the economic, educational, and social inequities of our 
sociely. Yet these competing interest groups'within the educational 
power ^iri^ture will join together in lobbying for increased funding 
for different forms of compensatory education and call^t reform. 
In this sense, teacher unionism as a reform movement is strikingly 

^•"llar to other educational reform movements of the past In speaking 
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of some of (h^sx educational dc'vdopinc<(san(linn<)\a(i()nssu<h as the 
kindergarten, junior high, testing, nYw math, etc , Michael Kat/ has 
observed * > 

huh has brought about i hangc, but— and this is the important point— it 
•is uuhin a given structure that itself has not Ixvii altetecl 21 

* - * 

Kat/ "describes the fundamental stiuctural < haiac teristu s of public 
education us king "uimcrsal. tax supported, free, compuls6ry, 
bureaiiOaiicaliy ananged, c lass -biased, aiyl rac ist " 22 Teachei union, 
^ ism docs not question the hicraichu.il go\erning arrangements of- 
sc hool systems Also, suchcntual issues as teac hei/naluarfon and as- 
sessment of tea ( hn competem ies are ueaied as due protest issues h\ 
teac her mgani/atrons Fffoi ts to lensscss or ultei,°in a substantive way, 
how we ani\e at a congruence of teacher e\aluagon and due process 
lights is generally gi\en mere hp semce 

•Reform as piacticed b> tc\f< her groups takes on the charactei of 
what Fiank \V \mu describes as "expertise politics Expertise 
politic vis when another gioup of expeits— nvihis c asejlwuuillec live ' 
tfUfiier— is allowed to pailicipale in the educational policy arena. 
I'sing Lut/ s definition, teacher unionism can be \ iewed asan attempt 
b> teachers to join adrnmistiame experts in rormulaiing^an(H-xec til- 
ing policy , . \ 

Important^, this aspect of reform was built on the union's demand 
tyr detnoc rati/ 1 ng the sc hoo|g Expanding dehicjf rac y was seen as a w ay 
to provide teac hers moiesa) in running the schools and thus eliminate 
the traditional "top down" system of school gcnernaiue Indeed, tlje 
AFT's slogan still remains "democracy in education, education for 
democrat M Yc;t thi\ expansion of democratic rights for teachers has* 
come to bedominathl by an einphasjson internal professionulcorurol. 
Sue h controPstems from aw fcieologyof protec liQimm, whitk is more 
e\ident today in light oflhe teac here utbac ksoc c urring throughout the 
country Protec lioimm generally leads unions to adopt a defensive 
posture regarding almost any change that might appear to threaten the 
political power of teacher' organizations or lead to reduc tions in staff 
Educational experimentation is now considered by some to he a 
euphemism for anti-union attacks 
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In jmH, expertise, politics also (an he considered a consequence of 
protectionist ideology Professional union leaders, like man> othei 
public school educators, u ml to share t lit same distiust (if lay inter- 
ference in die running of S( hools l T ndei sin h a prote( lionisl ideology, 
teacher unions, having gained a((ess to the polu y -making .pioi ess, 
accept the idea of professional (onttol ovei'the running of schools. 
On/en groups, parents, and organise d minorities ate not satisfied w ith 
this approach toediuation.il policy making because it is still a ( losed 
political system under the controlling influence of the old and new 
professionals— with the new professionals emerging out of the bar- 
gaining process itself. 

Elsewhere } have identified three groups in this new professional 
(hiss, teacher union staff leaders, third-part v neutrals, and hoard 
negotiators, including a new breed of puhlu sector labor lawyers 24 
Much more investigation is required in order to determine the 
influence of this new professional ( lass in collec live bargaining We do 
know one thing There 1 is an influential role being played by labor 
relations lawyers on both sides of the bargaining table. There is also 
concern about the role of third-party neutrals in teacher bargaining 
disputes Do mediators and arbitrators actually shape .educational 
policy when they assist in resolving contract disputes? We need to ex- 
plore this issue iK'c«uist; third- party neutrals are distantly removed from 
theassues in the c lassroom and from the community This is not to say 
there is something inherently wroiTg^w-rtb tbisapproac h However, the 
larger question lb lowborn is this new professional class accountable' 

The important point to be made here is that our public sc hools are 
supposed to serve the public interest We know from past and current 
research that poor arAi 1 minority group interests are frequently not met 
by our public schools The question is whether this new professional 
(lass is serving the public interest or whether it is primarily serving the 
self- Intercast of unions, school management, arid third-party neutrals 
For example, such issues as discipline, curriculum offerings, and 
teacher performance are of equal concern to parents and to teacher 
unions Yet the bargaining structure excludes parents from having a 
say on these issues when they come up i'n*a collective bargaining agree- 
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In some parts of the country t Hi/ens, like teac her groups, ha\e at- 
tempted to gain ate ess to» the educ ational polic > -making process 
Generally, tilizens-frant a niort detentrali/ed (let lsion-makang pro(ess 
in order to effectuate educational programs at the school site l?\el. A 
recently enacted California law, for instance, mandates school site 
count tls, consisting of an equal number of parents and school staff 
School site councils nuclei the law ha\e authority to make decisions 
regarding expenditure of state funds, planning and developing new 
programs, and program e\a!uaUon at the indiwdual school sites Such 
a process is highly decentralized, and the unions are generally opposed 
to the concept for fear it might undermine the power gained through 
the toilet ti\e bargaining agreement, which is negotiated at thedistrict 
le\el The California Teac hers Assoc lat ion pointed out tons members 
that, where a conflu t might sulfate between a decision by the sc hool 
site councils and the bargaining agreement, the agreement was su- 
preme owraiiy excisions made by these c ounc lis ^ A few years ago the 
piesident of tiie San Franc isco Feat hers Union protested the concept of 
school sue budgeting 2 * Obwously, such a process might greatly 
diminish the authority and power of the union, w hie h isderi\ed from a 
more centiali/ed tlet lsion-making process. It is noteworthy that the 
position of'the California NFA and AFT affiliates are basically in- 
distinguishable on this important go\ernante issue. 

Once bargaining is well established and unionshaw gained a con- 
solidated power base, bargaining as an lnstitutioiT^comes accom- 
modating, and unions as a politic al force become tonservatne. Noting 
the ten dent y of b«u gaining to at t ept the status quo. Robert Doherty has 
stated. 

9 

* I think -another reason for bcliewug the present s\siem uill remain un- 
disturbed for some unit can be found in the bargaining prcxess itself 
Bargaining is less a generator of new ideas than it is a mechanism for 
# compromise 27 

F\en Albeit Shanker, presitlent of AFF. has said. "There's a process of 
institutionalizing the APT that's going on. The AFF has been a 
mowment and as a mtnement. all mcnementsare more radical than the 
institutions which they later become/' 28 Myron Brenton also pointed 



out the conservative character of teacher unions " . as salaries and 
working conditions have improved, its members have become more 
protectionist-minded." He particular!) noted this development within 
The New- York City WT, considered b> most observers to be the 
strongest local teacher organization in the country 

N The l T FT is the foremost example of dormer I v progressive teachers' 
\union grown increasingl^oowerful, political, and protectionist 29 

While these latter observations, pertain to the AFT. I believe the gen- 
e-* eralizationscan be equally applied to NEA affiliates across the country.. 
Nonetheless, teacher unions have made positive advances for teach- 
ers Unions have broadened the decision-making process, thereby con- 
tributing to an expanded democracy within the profession. Teacher 
participation in many policy-making areas has increased as a result of 
collective bargaining. Teachers in some districts now contractually 
serve 6n curriculum policy committees, participate as leaders in staff 
development programs. ^nd develop teacher evaluation procedures. 
These advances are not to be dismissed. 

While one can decry the economic emphasis of teacher unionism, 
*tne facts are that the real wages of teachers in terms of purchasing 
power have declined over the last several yeart. Teachers, like other 
workers, are being hard hit by inflation and the economic crunch. 
Furthermore, in the last few years job security has become a legitimate 
concern of teacher unions. Massive layoffs and elimination of teaching 
positions are major issues at the negotiating table Proposition 13 in 
California has aroused the fear of teacher organizations in that state, 
and should other states adopt similar measures, teachers across the 
country are likely to push their organizations to becomeeven more pro- 
tectionist minded. 

In sum, to a certain extent, the economic issues confronting all of 
, society are mirrored within the education profession. Teacher unions 
and their leadership, like most unions that have reached accommoda- 
tion with t)ie orientation of capitalistic labor-management relations, 
are guided by a dominant ideology that fundamentally accepts lncre- 
^ mental reform as a way of resolving problems. 
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Conclusion 

The increased political militancy of the NEA and the growth 
($f the AFT might result m greater power for professional 
educators over school financing and educational policy. Butthis 
Will not occur without increased and continued confhq with 
local and national power structures. 

N — Joel Spring 
American Education 

A \ . • 

-TL collective teachers' consciousness has asserted itself in the politics 
of American education Teacher unionsare basically politically secure, 
and their legitimacy has been established. Teacher unions are in 
business to serve the interests of their paid membership, and in many 
I respects the evidence suggests most teachers are reasonably satisfied 
with the results. Teacher unions have altered the school policy deci- 
sion-making process; it may well be that overall school governance is 
also being significantly changed as a result of bargaining 

We are now a^vare of the national presence of teacher unions, but 
there has been littfe rigorous examination of the role being played by 
( teacher unions in American education. As previously 'indicated, I 
would encourage more research based on a comparative and case study 
approach. This research should focus primarily on local and state 
teacher unions. Such studies should include, but not necessarily be 
limited to. the Iqcal educational power structure and its political re- 
lationship to the union, the union's political involvement in.electoral 
politics and lobbying, the influence of teacher unionism on educa- 
, tional policy making, the ideology and values of the union as an or- 
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gani/ation, and the t tint <H tonal issues pushed b\ the union Much 
more empirical evidence is needed before we shall haw a dearer under- 
standing of ihe role thev now plav in the educational power stnu ture 
In short, teacher unionism is a fertile area for serious se holars inte ic sted 
in the politics in education" 

With the advent of bargaining, there is nocjiic slion hut that teae he r 
unions today arc an influential political force Uithnuhe educational 
power structure This is not to su>. however, that teacher unions are 
% free from political struggles. Inadequate teac he r salaries, c on flic t over 
the scope of bargainablc issues, scarcity of financial resources, union 
resistance from school hoards, administrators, and taxpayer assoc la- 
tions, declining job openings for new teachers, and massive layoffs — 
all present obstac les to unions gaining stronger ac cess toand influenc e 
in the educational power struc ture l T nderscoring the tr>ing times for 
unions todav. Arnold Newman, Direc tor of Conciliation for New York 
State Public Employment Relations Board has noted. 

We all mogni/f thai, panic ularlv at this time —when there is ant ipathv 
toward government in general and toward public employees and public 
employer unions and w hen governments are seeking to c ul bae k on bud- 
gets and on staffs— i he- power relationship is noi tilted in favor of the 
unions ,0 

p Still, teacher unions are no longer powerless. Their rhetoric to the 
contrary, teacher unions are not on the outside of the educational 

i power structure looking in In many communities unions have 
achieved power ecjual to the administration in many areas of decision 
making. • 

However, I have also underscored — and this is the important 



school politics. Al the local and state level, teacher power is uneven 
across the country. Also, given the decentralized character of the NEA 
and*AFT, some local and state affiliates are simply much stronger than 
others. 

In my opinion, there is a tendency to attribute too much to collec- 
tive bargaining and teacher power Many school board members and 
school administrators contend unions and bargaining are the prime 



point — unions have not become 
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reasons for an erosion of their authoim I believe (his is patent h false 
Federal laws sue h as Keltic anon for All I landic apped Childieri A< i { PL- 
12) ami important Supreme Court dec isions. notablv thosedealrng 
wuh desegregation, bilingualism. and equalization oT s ( hool finances 
have al! contributed to the shifting of.the balance of power within the 
educational power '<tiue lure In fac t. these \er\ issues frequerulv sene 
as a significant constraint on what can be bargained. 

Teacher" unions have also made accommodations unh theecluca- 
Ucmal ^Wr structure because thev share the same fundamental 
ic^ologv as that of professional edu< ator\ u ho pre\ louslv monopolized 
iheeducaiionaipolKv -making process ^ssentMlK , teacher unionsare 
concentrating their efforts within the boundaries of the eclorational 
•power structure that evolved during the first 30 vears of this century 
FmalK, as one who participated actneh as a teacher and teacher 
union organi/er during the eajlv growth of the teacher unron 
movement. I ain mil stronglv supportive of the right of teachers to 
organize and to influence w"hai happens at the workplace While I 
question whether teacher unionsare trulv progressive, itdoes seem that 
withm the educational power structure, thev tend to Be more liberal on 
educational and social issues than most foundations, school adminis- 
trator^organi/ations, schools of education, school boards, and federal 
education agencies * 

While on the one hand, teacher unionism has .promoted more 
internal professional democratic decision making, on the other hand, 
this increased democratization has been confined to the'professional 
school bureaucracv Joel Spring has summed upihe potential problem 
succinctly 

I he major problem unh teac her unionism in terms of traditional^ mm- 
can thought is thai iMnurhi mc lease teac her control of school pohev at 
ihc expense f) f parental control of education 11 

In effec t. the struggle bv unions tocarveout a political power base may 
raise formidable barriers tc>< m/en access and influence in running our 
public sc hools Teac her unionism, then, may intensif> the tension be- 
tween professional and citizen control of public education What is 
won at the bargaining table could lead to the free/rng of educational 
O On 
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polities and practices, which parents or other citizens ma> wish to 
change 

Teacher unionism has increased the voice of teachers in the edu- 
cational decision-making process, teacher unionism has broken the 
monopolistic control exercised b> the^ old educational power struy 
ture, teacher unionism has forced us to rethink the question of school 
governance. These^e.all positive benefits of the teacher union move- 
ment. 

Nonetheless, teaciher unionism is not without its contradictions 
"fhc key questions are Gin teacher unions, guided b> a protectionist 
ideology make any 'significant improvements in the quality of public 
education 5 Will internal professional control continue to be the 
primary aim of teacher unionism^ Will this .aim in the coming years 
serve to place teachers in conflict with citizen groups seeking funda- 
mental thanges in school decision making^ How can theeconomic and 
political rights of teachers be guaranteed during a period of citizen dis- 
content with both the cost and substance of educational services? Stu- 
dents of the politics of education ought to explore constructive ways 
that could help to resolve these contradictions. 

ss, 
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